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98 Notes and Suggestions 

had unnecessarily insisted upon taking with him a large train of 
loaded wagons, and he feared that, should he charge the Mexican 
infantry, Arista's heavy force of cavalry — which had already made 
one lunge at the wagons — might be able, aided perhaps by a portion 
of the foot, to get at them. In reporting upon the battle of the 
next day — Resaca de la Palma, as we call it — Bliss failed entirely 
to explain how the American victory came to pass. Perhaps he 
did not know, and perhaps he thought it better to focus public at- 
tention upon the events directly supervised by Taylor. The chief 
operations that occurred at Monterey under the general's imme- 
diate orders can best be described by the unscientific but expressive 
word " mess " ; but the official accounts do not reveal this fact. 
With reference to Buena Vista Braxton Bragg, one of the principal 
heroes, stated to a correspondent that the truth would never be- 
come known except from private letters; and he did quite a little 
himself to bring it out in that way. 

Scott for his part made both the unintentional and the legitimate 
errors and probably invaded the other field also. He stated once in 
general orders : " In the reports of battles and other operations, in 
the face of the enemy, omissions and mistakes have been common, 
and, in fact, with the best intentions, unavoidable." His inspector- 
general said once that had the commander-in-chief told the full 
truth in his account of the battle at Cerro Gordo about Pillow's 
proceedings, the military career of that gentleman would have 
ended ; and certainly it should have ended. After the capture of 
the City of Mexico Scott failed to give Worth credit for having 
entered the capital on September 13, and thus left Quitman to enjoy 
that distinction, though Worth's report lay before him. This was 
probably a mere oversight ; but it helped to make trouble between 
the commander-in-chief and his able lieutenant. The list of errors 
could be extended almost indefinitely, but these cases are numerous 
enough to illustrate the principle. Our practical conclusion is that 
one must obtain trustworthy information from other sources, and 
with this correct and supplement the official statements. It may 
be well to add that reports are not always correctly printed — even by 
the government. Those relating to the battles of September 8 and 
13, 1847, f° r instance, contain fifty-eight slips worth noting. 

Justin H. Smith. 

Palmerston and Louis Napoleon 

One of the most familiar episodes in English political history 
during the nineteenth century is the dismissal of Palmerston from 
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his post of Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs on December 19, 
1851, in consequence of his approval of Louis Napoleon's notable 
coup d'etat of December 2. Disregarding the disputed point as to 
whether or no the foreign secretary's method of procedure passed 
the bounds of official discretion, one can say that his attitude was 
determined by various considerations. He was hostile to the Or- 
leanist dynasty, regarding the recently deposed Louis Philippe as 
his " most artful and inveterate enemy " and he thought there was 
evidence of " a contemplated descent upon the French coast by the 
Orleanist princes, the Due d'Aumale and the Prince de Joinville", 
which contributed to precipitate the coup d'etat. 1 Moreover, as- 
suming, as he did, that the French assembly meant to strike "a 
sudden blow " at the president, he contended that the latter was 
quite right on that ground " to strike them down first ". 2 Finally 
he argued, 

that in the conflict of opposing parties Louis Napoleon would remain 
master of the field, and it would very much weaken our position at Paris, 
and be detrimental to British interests if Louis Napoleon, when he had 
achieved a triumph, should have reason to think that during the struggle 
the British representative took part (. . . by a manifestation of opinion) 
with his opponents. 3 

While Palmerston thus had good grounds for supporting the 
future Emperor of the French, one would naturally assume in ad- 
dition that he had no apprehension of Napoleonic designs. His 
own utterances and the commentaries of all writers who have dealt 
with the subject would seem to indicate that his distrust was first 
awakened years afterward. On November 4, 1859, he wrote, 
"Till lately I had strong confidence in the fair intentions of Na- 
poleon toward England, but of late I have begun to feel great dis- 
trust and to suspect that his formerly declared intention of aveng- 
ing Waterloo has only lain dormant and has not died away " ; 4 in a 
celebrated conversation with Count Flahault, March 27, i860, he 
stated his fears very frankly but unofficially; 5 while in April he 
had got to the point of declaring in a letter to Lord Cowley that 
" the Emperor's mind is as full of schemes as a warren is full of 
rabbits ". e 

Curiously enough, while Malmesbury's Memoirs of an Ex-Min- 

1 Lloyd C. Sanders, Life of Viscount Palmerston (London, 1888), p. 143; 
Evelyn Ashley, Life of Viscount Palmerston (London, 1876), I. 287 ff. 

2 Ashley, I. 291. 

3 Ibid., p. 293. 
Ubid., II. 189. 
5 Ibid., II. 191. 
elbid., II. 182. 
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ister has been cited by many among their authorities, none have 
called attention to a remarkable conversation therein recorded which 
took place in March, 1852, only three months after the coup d'etat. 
Palmerston had kindly arranged to call upon his inexperienced suc- 
cessor, Lord Malmesbury, foreign secretary in Derby's first min- 
istry. During the course of the conversation, 

He said that the advent of Louis Napoleon was a good thing for 
France, and from the extraordinary figures of the plebiscite, proved she 
was weary both of Bourbons and lawyers ; but that, as it was quite 
possible his tendencies might be to avenge his uncle's fate, we must turn 
all our attention to strengthening our national defenses both by forts and 
an increase of armaments. 7 

In conformity with his views thus confidentially expressed he 
had just overthrown his late chief Lord John Russell by advocat- 
ing a stronger militia bill than the latter had framed. Whether 
his suspicions languished from lack of nourishment or whether he 
suppressed them in view of the larger common interests of Great 
Britain and the existing French government, certainly he gave them 
no further voice for years to come, he co-operated loyally with the 
emperor in the Crimean War and was overthrown in 1858 for his 
Conspiracies to Murder Bill framed in Napoleon's interest. How- 
ever, the striking fact is that from the very beginning he stood by 
him with his eyes open to possible consequences. 

Arthur Lyon Cross. 

Conscription in the Civil War 

A seminary conducted during the current year on the adminis- 
trative problems of the Civil War opened a most fruitful field. At 
no time have the relations of state and nation been more interest- 
ing, and, provincial and ill managed as the war was, it marked in 
many important aspects, particularly in the attempt to provide for 
the welfare of the troops and the comfort of those left behind, the 
beginning of the modern military organization of the state. 

The particular problem which has heretofore received the most 
attention has been that of the draft, in which renewed interest has 
been aroused by the discussion of conscription in England. Not a 
week goes by in which lances are not broken in the English press over 
the wisdom and necessity of our draft system. Yet its character 
and effect seem to have escaped both the historian and the jour- 
nalist. It is a subject well worth a doctor's thesis, and has been 
undertaken by a Wisconsin student with the doctorate in view. 
However, a few results of a preliminary study which was worked 

7 Memoirs of an Ex-Minister (ed. 1885), p. 238. 



